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COMPACTNESS 


The Wright T-3 Engine takes less 
space per horsepower, both in 
volume and frontal area, than any 
other engine. It is low, short and 
very narrow. Low frontal resist- 
ance is thus obtainable. 

This compactness of the T engine 
gives the plane designers an excel- 
lent opportunity for close cowling 
on fast planes and considerable lati- 
tude for vision and general location 
on large or multi-engined planes. 
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The Low-Bidding Craze 

I N discussing the causes of the low condition in which the 
aeronautical industry finds itself at present, Grover C. 
Knelling, the aircraft constructor, has opened up the subject 
of competitive bidding. This has undoubtedly been the chief 
evil of the prevailing system of placing aircraft orders. 

In Europe competitive bidding is not used to strangle an 
industry but to help it, where the system is employed at all. 
In this country the aeronautical industry has been under the 
liirentening cloud of ever lowering prices which, some com- 
panies have claimed, was encouraged by certain officers. In 
fact, one officer is quoted as saying to an aircraft manufac- 
turer in an effort to beat down his price: “You are not 

hungry enough yet.” The keeping of several companies in 
this state of “hunger,” that is, on the verge of bankruptcy, 
and the awarding of orders to firms without designing staffs 
hut with the ability to make “Chinese copies” of original 
designs produced elsewhere — was the system which created the 
present deplorable situation. 

There is a solution to this problem. It works abroad. 
Let the government give orders to those companies that are 
contributing to the science of aircraft design and construction 
at wlmt appears a fair price and a fair profit, and put a 
government accountant in the offices of the contracting firms. 
If a company profited unduly, this could be adjusted on the 
next order, while if the company lost on the contract this also 
could subsequently be adjusted. 

The evil of companies with different overheads, due to their 
engineering staffs and other facilities, bidding for orders to 
the ruination of our aeronautical industry is the first thing 
that should promptly be eliminated. 


Pushing South 

T HE methodical and successful efforts the French com- 
mercial aviation is making in pushing the France to 
Morocco airway down the West African coast with the ul- 
timate view to reaching Brazil and Argentina have been 
repeatedly recorded in Aviation. Unlike most other Euro- 
pean airways, the projected France to Dakar line is primarily 
important from the commercial, rather than from the political, 
point of view, for when this service will be functioning, the 
South American mails will be accelerated nine days with 
daylight flying alone. 

That the big business interests of Europe and South 
America would quickly see the enormous value of such au air 
mail service and would patronize it in accordance, provided 
it gave assurance of reliability and regularity, goes without 
saying. This is so obvious that there is now developing in 
Europe a frantic race to see who wall get to South America 
first. 


Beside the Latecoere company, which lias tile advantage of 
position for having operated the Morocco airway for the past 
three years and for having completed the ground organization 
of the extension to Dakar, two German-Spanish enterprises 
are lined np in the battle royal for the South American air 
mail. One is the trans-Atlantic Zeppelin line; the other is 
the Junkers company, which proposes to use large ocean 
going seaplanes. 

And so European aviation is reaching ont for South Amer- 
ica. In the meantime, what are we doing to bring about Pan 
American air communication ? Almost nothing. The “al- 
most” is represented by the airway charting flight recently 
made by an Army Air Service squadron from Panama to the 
capitals of the Central American republics — an undertaking 
which deserves the warmest conunendation of all those who 
can see beyond the immediate possibilities of air transport. 

It is highly desirable that this modest begiiming be ex- 
tended to its logical conclusion — an airway charting flight 
from Panama all the way down to Chile. The Army Air 
Service has here a wonderful opportunity to give the world 
another proof of its unselfish services in lielmlf of civilization. 


Air Mail Night Flying 

T HE whole country will receive with joy the good news 
that the Senate has put back the appropriation of 
$1,500,000 for the Air Mail Service between New York mid 
San Francisco, mid that it has added to it a like amount — 
making the total appropriation $3,000,000 with the provision 
that the night flying zone from Chicago to Cheyenne shall 
be permanently equipped with light houses and other facilities, 
thus assuring the daily transmission of mails to and fro acniss 
the continent without transfer from planes to rail. 

The Post Office Department will tackle the job and pull it 
through with triumphant sueccss. The five-day test last year 
demonstrated that the Air Mail could be carried from New 
York to San Francisco in thirty hours against a westerly 
wind, and from San Francisco to New York in twentv-six 
hours with a favorable westerly wind. 

We can foresee that business men will soon realize the 
vital importance to them of getting their mail in one day in- 
stead of four days. No citizen of the United States will be 
content to get his mail by slow freight when he knows per- 
fectly well that he can get it in one-fourth of the time by 
the “Air Mail, Limited.” 

The Air Mail Service will undoubtedly be the entering 
wedge to the wide utilization of air transportation. This is 
a knife that cuts deeply and in all directions. It will stim- 
ulate the airplane industry, which is now starving to dca-’h, 
and it will ultimately develop a powerful reserve air force of 
planes and pilots to supplement the Army and Naval air 
forces in the event of war. 
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Facts about the U. S. Round the World Flight 

Maj. Frederick L. Martin’s Squadron to Cover 26,000 Miles 
In World Circling Attempt 


The purpose of the U. S. Army Air Service in attempting 
to fly around the world is to point the way for all nations to 
develop aviation commercially and to secure for our country 
the honor of being the first to encircle the globe entirely by 
air. The experience thus gained and the information gathered 
will be applied toward making America the leading power 
in the peace-time application of flying. 

Date of Start and Itinerary 
The expedition will officially start from Seattle, Wash., 
about April 2. The itinerary measures over 26,000 mi. Six 
divisions have been established as follows: No. 1 Seattle, 



One of the World Cruisers, fitted for sea flying, on its 
handling truck, with the engine cowling removed 


Wash.— Chieagoff, Island of Attu; No. 2 Shimushu Isla 
, ""'f No- 3 Tsingtao, China— Calcutta, India; 

4 Allhahad, India— San Stefano, Turkey; No. 5 Buchan 
Kounmnin tor Belgrade, Serbia) —London, England; No 
Brough, Hull, England— Washington, D. C. 

F °iJowing is the itinerary, with mileages. Stops marl 
thus ( ) are rnam supply bases; stops marked thus (t) 
minor supply bases : 

■ Senttle — Prince Rupert, B. C 650 

Prince Rupert— Sitka, Alaska .’. 3(m 

t Sitka— Cordova, Alaska . | .'475 

Cordova — Seward, Alaska J35 

Seward — Chignik, Alaska 450 

Chignik— Akutan or Dutch Harbor, Unalaska 380-400 
Akutan or Dutch Harbor Nasan, Island of Atka 350 

Nazan ChicagolT, Island of Attu 530 

t Chu-agofl Shimushu Island. Kuriles 878 

Slnmu-.hu Island- Bettobu (Yeterofu) Knnles 495 

Rettobu Akkeshic (Yerol Japan 350 

Akkeslue- Aomori (Honshu) Japan .. '>45 

Amnor.--Tokyo Japan - HO 

Tokvo— Nagasaki. Japan 610 

* Nagasaki Chemulpo, Corea 440 

Chemulpo— Taingtau (Shantung) China 360 

Isingtau Shanghai (Woosung) China 350 

* Shanghai Amoy, China 555 

Amoy— Hongkong. China 300 

Hongkong— Haiphong. French lndo-China —500 

Haiphong— Tourane, French Indo-Cbina . 395 

Tourane Saigon, French Indo-Ch.na . . 530 

t Saigon- Bangkok, Siam 675 

Bangkok— Rangoon, Burma '450 

Rangoon Akvah, Burma 445 

A kvob— Calcutta. India 4,10 

* Calcutta— Allahabad, India 475 

Allahabad — Delhi, India -iun 

Delhi — Multan, India 435 ■ 



Multan Karachi, India . 

* Karachi — Cbabbar, Persia 

Chahhar Bendar, Abbas, Persia 

Bendar — Bushire, Persia . . 

Buahiro — Bagdad (Hinaida) Mesopotamia ... 

I Bagdad— Aleppo (Haleb) Syna 

Aleppo Konia, Turkey 

Konia — San Stefano, Turkey 

* San Stefano — Belgrade, Serbia 

Belgrade — Vienna, Austria 

t Vienna — Strasbourg, Franco 

Strasbourg — Paris, France 

Paris — London, England 

* London— Hull, England 

* Hull- Kirkwall, Orkney Islands 

Kirkwall — Thorshavn, Faroe Islands 

IThorshavn — Reykjavik!. Iceland 

' Raykjnviki — Angmagsalik, Greenland 

t Angmagsalik Avigtut, Greenland 

t Avigtut Rigollett, Hamilton Inlet, Labr 

Rigollett— Miugan, Quebec 

Min can Quebec, Quebec 

f Quebec - Montreal, Quebec 

Montreal — Keyport, N. J 

f Keyport — Washington, D. C 

Washington- Dayton, Ohio 

Dn>ton— St. Joseph, Mo. or Fort Crook, Nebr. 
St. Joseph or Ft. Crook- Chcvenne. Wvo. . . 

Cheyenne Salt Lake City ' ' 

Salt l«ke City- San Francisco 

Son Francisco — Ixw Angles 

law Angeles— San Diego 


World Cruiser, filled for land flying, with wings folded. 
Note wide tread of the landing gear 


While an effort will be made to encircle the globe in the 
shortest possible time, no haste will be made which will prej- 
udice success. However, the flight must be completed within 
six months from April 1, as at the latter time the waters 

around Greenland become too thickly encumbered with ice to 
make safe landings practicable. 

Flight Personnel 

Officers in charge are in three groups — those making plans, 
those sent over the route in advance, and those actuallv mak- 
ing the flight. 
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The pilots of the Army Air Services World Flight— (L. to R.:)Ueut. Lowell H. Smith. Lieut. Leigh Wade. Mai. Frederick 
L. Martin, flight commander, and Lieut. Erik Nelson 


, VM 0 0 'S cp , r ? in charge of plans are as follows: Capt. 

8, 1 ' riTi, ‘ rans I ,ortation “ d finance; First Licit. 
M. L air btreett, route maps, general organization and in- 
inrmation; First Lieut. Robert J. Brown, Jr., chairman, or- 
ganization and coordination; First Lieut. Erik H. Nelson, 
equipment and engineering; First Lieut. Clarence E. Crum- 
rmc. equipment, engineering and route advance officer; First 
Lieut. Elmer E. Adler, supply. 

The advance officers are as follows: First Division, First 
1-KUt. Clayton L. Bissell; Second Division, First Lieut 
' i ilford C. Nutt; Third Division, First Lieut. Malcolm S 
Lawton ; Fourth Division, First Lieut. Harrv A. Halverson; 
Pi" 1 ' Division, Maj. Carlisle H. Walsh; Sixth Division. First 
Lieut. Clarence E. Crumrine. 

The officers making the flight are as follows: Maj. Fred- 
Pn V, k L. Martin, in command; Lieut. Lowell H. Smith, Lieut. 
Lnk H. Nelson, Lieut. Leigh Wade. All the foregoing are 
pilots. The following alternate pilots are in reserve: Lieut. 
Leslie P. Arnold, Lieut. LeClairc D. Schulze. Four enlisted 
men. as yet unnamed, will also make the flight. 

Biographical sketches of the officers making the flight ap- 
peared in the Jan. 14, 1924, issue of Aviation 
The Flying Equipment 

The airplanes and engines used by Major Martin's expe- 
dition are all-American in design, material and construction. 
The Douglas World Cruisers, as the planes are known, are 
designed ns both land and water types, being readiiv ’con- 
vertible by the interchangeable feature of wheels and 
pontoons. Construction of the fuselage is of steel tubing. 
" mgs are of wood and fabric. The engine is of the 400 hp. 
Liberty type with latest improvements. 

The Round-the-W orld squadron will consist of four planes 
"" this type. Scattered at various points around the globe 
be Die equivalent, in parts, of fifteen extra Liberty en- 
gines and about 200 per cent replacements in the airplanes 
endre^I-'ovor wate 0 '?' 3 rf' 0 " 6 ' t he TO " te f ' vhpre flying will bo 

Htted as a seaplane the World Cruisers have a normal 
ceiling of 7000 ft a maximum speed of 100 mi./hr. and a 
SV |,I 7 I of 35 n "- /hr - As 8 lnnd P'nne the ceiling is 
spied 0 53 mf 1 /Tir maX1,n,lm S|>eCd 103 mi /hr -’ and the la “ d > a g 
A detailed description of the Army’s World Cruisers ap- 
peared in the Feb. 25, 1924, issue of Aviation. 

Pontoons and Wheels 

Ppon 1 arriving at Seattle, Wash., the World Cruisers will 
"»ed »ath pontoons at the plant of the Boeing Airplane 
. ,er ' a “ d, . n PT wdl be made in sheltered harbors along 
llie coast of British Columbia, Alaska, and through the 
j ™, lan Islands, down into Japan. The present plan oon- 
Dm removal of the pontoons and the use of land 
re trom Tokyo, Japan, or from Calcutta, India, depending 
np-m the conditions which the flight encounter en route 


hind 1 *h PC und<!rcarrin "? s will .be used as far as Hull, Eng- 
flight reaches Montreal, or Keyport, N. J., at 'one of which 
points the pontoons will again he replaced by landing gears 
for the completion of the flight. The last replacement of 
pontoons will be mode by the Aeromarino Plane & Motor 
Co. at Key port, N. J. 

Advance Preparations 

The most careful preparations for the flight around I lie 
world have been made by the Army Air Service. It has been 
assisted by the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of Amer- 
ica. Through the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce several 

abroad have cordially lent *their nsristance "bv^providing 
letters of credit or personal letters of introduction which will 
facilitate the advance officers or the actual pilots themselves 
in case of emergency. E. P. Small, President of the Amer- 
ican Express Co., extended official cooperation through all 
American Express offices along the route. 

Supplies have been shipped from the United States to 
various points on the route. Gasoline, oil and smaller articles 
of supply have been placed at practically all stops. The 
longest hop, according to the present plans, is from Attu 
Island to Shimushu Island, in the northern pnrt of the Kurile 
Group, a possession of Japan. Other long hops will be neces- 
sary over the Atlantic Ocean between the Faroe Islands and 
Iceland; between Iceland and Greenland, and between Groin- 


Final Dismissal of J. V. Martin’s Suit 

Following the decision of Justice Siddons of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia on Feb. 4, dismissing 
James V. Martin’s suit, his counsel nrged the court to re- 
consider. A pparentlv l ustice Siddons acted upon this request 

According to reports from Washington published in the 
daily press under date of Feb. 25. Mr. Martin’s suit, allegino- 
Dint “practically the whole of the American and allied in- 
business, failed today in his fifth effort to keep P the suit 'alive." 
Justice Siddons denied a motion bv counsel for Mr Martin 
seeking a re-hearing on a motion to quash, filed by' twentv- 
eight defendant corporations and thirty-eight individuals. 
forShe triai e *of C th\ ^"'t th ' S <ndS Mr ' Martin ' 3 opportunity 


New Roebling’s Catalog 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., the original American pro- 
catalog on aircraft wire for all purposes, known A -484. 

which contains mneh valuable information on this subject. 



The Gibbons Landing and Launching Device 

Invention to Solve Terminal Problem of Civil Aviation 


It has been apparent for a long time that the one thing 
that has retarded commercial aviation more than anything 
else, is the lack of landing fields. Even if there were landing 
fields they would probably be located at too great a distance 
from the commercial and hotel centers of large cities to be of 
much benefit to commercial aviation. Real estate in the heart 
of a large city is too valuable to be used for airplane landing 
fields of the type now in use. 

The chief advantage of commercial aviation is its ability 
to carry goods, or passengers at a greater speed than that 
afforded by the present methods of transportation. However, 
much of this advantage is lost at the present time because of 
the time lost at the terminals in getting from the landing field 
to the city. As an example, a person coming into New York 
City by the air line would land at one of the fields near 
Garden City. He would then have about a two mile ride in 
a taxi to the nearest railroad station and a twenty mile ride 
by train to the city, thus losing most of the time gained 

An interesting solution to this problem is offered by the 
Gibbons Co. of Brooklyn, N. Y., through the development of 
a device for landing and launching airplanes in restricted 
areas. This device was conceived by its inventor about six 
years ago and since then lias been developed by a corps of 
structural, electrical and aeronautical engineers into what has 
proved by scientific data to be a practical means of landing 
and launching an airplane in a very short distance. 

Briefly, the device consists of a flat, unobstructed platform 
made up of wood flooring on a light structural steel frame- 
work. This platform is pivoted transversely in the eenter 
to allow it to he tilted to any desired angle and is mounted 
on a circular track similar to a turntable or turret, allowing 
it to be revolved into the wind for the launching or receiving 
of airplanes. The surface of the platform is fitted with var- 
ious devices for slowing up the plane. The size of the plat- 
form is determined hv the weight and landing speed of the 
planes it is to handle, the smallest dimensions beiug about 
00 ft. wide and 175 ft. long. 

Structurally the device is similar to other steel structures 
and offers no new engineering problems. Electrically and 
mechanically also it is merely a new application of old ideas. 
All the movements of the platform are made electrically and 
under the control of an operator located in a pilot house at 
one corner of the platform. All controls are in duplicate. 
The platform is also completely equipped with lights for 
night flying, including flood lights, beacon lights and various 
signal lights. 

Retarding Devices 

The means of retarding the plane after landing is the really 
new feature of the device. 

A plane rolling along the ground after making a landing 
on a level field has three forces acting against it tending to 
slow it up, namely, the air resistance on the whole plane 
structure, the rolling friction of the wheels and the sliding 
friction of the tail skid. The air resistance is at its maximum 
when the plane first touches and decreases as the plane slows 
up, varying directly with the square of the velocity. The two 
friction forces are a minimum when the plane first touches 
and increase as the plane slows up, vnrying directly to the 
weight to the proportion of the plane resting on the ground. 
It will he understood that when the plane first touches most 
of the weight is living carried by the wings, and as the plane 
slows up more of the weight is transferred onto the wheels 
and skid. 

On the Gibbons landing platform means have been provided 
for greatly increasing the friction forces on the wheels and 
skid and another force has been added by causing the plane 
to land up an incline. 

The retarding force due to the incline is a function of the 
angle of the platform and the weight of the plane. For an 
angle of 15 deg. it amounts to a little over one quarter the 


weight of the plane which is on appreciable force. Landing 
up an incline has some other advantages also. It throws the 
center of gravity further back relative to the wheels, thus 
reducing the tendency to nose over and causes more of the 
weight of the plane to be carried by the tail skid which has 
a much higher coefficient of friction than the wheels. This 
again tends to slow up the plane. 

The next thing that has been done on the landing device 
is to remove the bank of air under the wings. It is a well 
known fact that a plane has a tendency to float just before 
it touches the ground due to the air ba’nked up between l lie 
wings and the ground. 

Removing the Cushion Effect 

On the landing platform the floor has been made in ihe 
form of a grid and this bank of aii* is removed by drawing 
air down through the floor by means of large ventilating fans. 
Only a small velocity would be necessary for this purpose. 
However a much higher velocity is used with the result that, 
as soon as the plane passes onto the platform, all of the air 
lift is removed and the entire weight of the plane rests on 
the wheels and skid. Thus the forces due to the frictiou of 
the wheels and the skid immediately become a maximum 
when the plane lands and remain constant throughout its 
janding run. The air current not only insures the plane 
immediately settling on to the platform, but also prevents all 
tendency toward bouncing because the plane is no longer 
floating or supported by the action of the air on the wings. 
The air flow is graduated over the first part of the platform 
so that the plane does not immediately enter the full air 
velocity. 

However, the greatest retarding effect is secured by another 
device. Beginning 75 or 80 ft. from the approaching end 
flexible steel cables are stretched across the platform every 
1(1 in. and located about 8 in. above the floor. Each of these 
cables arc supported on forged arms projecting up through 
the floor about every 4 ft. The lower ends of these arms are 
rigidly connected to a hollow shaft running across under the 
floor and parallel to the cable above it. This shaft is sup- 
ported in bearings underneath the floor. At each end of the 
shaft there is an arm projecting downward to the end of 
which is attached a heavy steel tension spring. These springs 
cend to hold the cross cables in a position directly above the 
cross shaft. When a plane lands, first the wheels strike each 
one of the cables and then the tail skid, each in turn forcing 
the cable through an arc of a circle to the floor against the 
action of the. springs. The springs are adjusted so that there 
is no tendency for either the wheels or skid to leave the 
floor and the retarding force thus produced is only one fifth 
that required to nose the plane over. The initial tension of 
the springs is adjusted by hand and then all the springs may 
be adjusted simultaneously by electrical means to take care 
of planes of different weights. 

As a result of all these various retarding devices a plane 
landing at 00 iui./hr., which would run between 000 and 
700 ft. when landing on an ordinary field, will run only 125 
ft. on the landing platform. The plane does not receive any 
severe shocks and receives no loads greater than it is calcu- 
lated to take. The plane does not have to be modified in any 
way except that the tail skid should have a smooth metal 

Safety Devices 

The platform is fitted with various safety devices. Spaced 
every 5 ft. across the platform there are cables running full 
length of the platform acting as guide cables. These keep 
the plane in a straight line on landing. At the upper end of 
the platform there is a safety net made up' of steel cables 
which is automatically thrown up in front of the plane should 
it overrun the end of the platform. After a landing is com- 
pleted the cross cables prevent the plane from backing down 
the platform. Mechanical chocks, and cables and winches 
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are also provided. After landing the plane is run off the 
end of the platform onto an elevator and taken below. 

In taking off all cables are thrown down onto the platform 
and the plane takes off down the incline, the platform being 
more than long enough for any plane. 

For commercial purposes these platforms may be located 
on office buildings, post office buildings, railway stations and 
docks; they may also be used on shipboard. For military 
purposes they are applicable to coast defense, canal patrol, 
or on board battleships. 


The Miami Air Meet 

On March 7 and 8 there were held at Miami, Fla., four 
seaplane contests, in connection with the Motor Boat Regatta 
held there under the auspices of the Miami Chamber of Com- 
merce. The Navy had entries in three of the contests, the 
fourth being a race for civilian pilots and planes only. 

The major event of the Meet was the Curtiss Marine 
Trophy Race, for Navy seaplanes, held on March 8. Lieut. 
V. K." Grant, U.S.N., in a VE7H naval advanced gunnery 
t mining plane was first, with n speed of 116.2 mi./hr. Sec- 
ond place was won by Lieut. T. L. Sprague, U.S.N., in n 
Navy TS1 fighting plane, with a speed of slightly over 102 
mi./hr. Lieutenant Sprague flew two laps of this race with 
a disabled oil pump. Close behind the TS1 was an HN1 
naval training plane, piloted by Lieut, (jg) J. L. Murphy, 
his speed being 102 mi./hr. All three planes were equipped 
with Wright engines. 

There were five Navy planes entered in this race, and all 
crossed the finish line. ' The race was over a distance of 200 
km. (124.27 mi.), consisting of eight laps of 25 km. The 
Curtiss Marine Trophy was last won by Lieut. A. W. Gorton, 
I .S.N.. at Detroit, in October, 1922, with a speed of 112 

The first event of the Meet was the race for civilians, held 
on March 7, the Miami Chamber of Commerce Cup being 
the prize. This was won by Harry Rogers, in a Curtiss MF 

The second event, also held on the 7th, was the contest for 
the Royal Palm Bombing Trophy, and was won by an Army 


Martin Bomber, with Capt. E. W. Duncan, A.S., and Lieut- 
enant Craig, A.S. The Navy had three F5L seaplanes in this 

On the 8th the first event, preceding the Curtiss Marine 
Trophy Race, was the Handicap Race for Navy seaplnnes. 
This was won by Lieut, (jg) G. L. Riclmrd, U.S.N.. in a Navy 
HN1 training plane. Second place was won by an F5L scout- 
ing seaplane, with Lieut. H. M. Martin. U.S.N., and Lieut, 
(jg) Campbell Keene, U.S.N. 

An interesting feature of the Meet was the exhibition fil ing 
done by Lieut. H. J. Brow and Lieut, (jg) A. J. Williams, 
U.S.N., whose high speed exploits in Navy Curtiss Racers 
last fall are still fresh in the minds of all followers of avia- 
tion. Lieutenant Brow used an HN1 seaplane and Lieutenant 
Williams used a VE7H seaplane. 

Two CS1 and one SDW1 long distance scouting seaplanes 
from the Naval Air Station at Anaeostia, D. C., were present 
at the Races, and attracted considerable attention. These 
two types are recent developments in the Navy, and combine 
with their long range for scouting the ability to do work as 
torpedo dropping or bombing planes. One of the CS1 planes 
was entered in the Curtiss Marine Trophy Race. 


The Boeing Naval Training Plane 

The following additional information has been received 
regarding the new Boeing naval training plane which was 
briefly described in our issue of March 10: 

The Wright .11 (Laivrance type) engine and mount are 
readily detachable and may be replaced with a Wright E4 
motor; fully mounted, with radiator, piping, etc., attached 
and the engine controls and instrument connections coupled 

^Single floats, twin floats or wheel landing gear are all 
equally adaptable to this airplane and the change from one 
type to the other may be made with a minimum of time and 

A Scarff mount may be substituted for the after cowling, 
which easily converts the ship into a gunnery training plane. 
A mount is also provided for a 30 eal. fixed gun, firing 
through the propeller. 


The Fokker C4 Commercial Airplane 

Interesting Adaptation of Two-Seater Corps Observation Plane 


The Fokker 04 was originally designed as a general pur- 
pose military observation plane. On account of the unusually 
wide fuselage, however, this plane is easily adapted to com- 
mercial use, where a high-performance, well powered plane 
of medium carrying capacity is required. Following are 
some of the principal features of this ship which was recently 
demonstrated to officials of the Air Mail Service: 

Power Plant 

Motor. The 400 hp. Liberty engine is generally fitted, but 
a number of C4 planes have been built with 450 hp. Napier 
Lion and 360 hp. Rolls Royce engines. The engine is ac- 
cessible on all sides, the cowling being instantly detachable 
by pulling out short draw wires; several inspection doors 
are also provided. The motor installation is separated from 
the rest of the fuselage by a sheet steel firewall. 

Radiator. A nose radiator of very large cooling surface is 
fitted on the commercial C4 type. 

Tanks. Double gasoline tanks, made of tinned steel, nor- 
mally with a total capacity of 100 gal., are built into the 
center section of the upper wing. The fuel system is gravity 
teed only, which is the most simple and reliable possible as all 
pumps and pressure lines are avoided. Larger tanks can 
easily be fitted if required. 

Commercial Equipment 

Fuselage. The fuselage is made of welded steel tube girder 
construction. The bracing up to a point behind the cockpit 
is ot steel tubing; from the back of the pilot’s seat to the 
tail the bracing is by steel diagonal wires. The pilot's seat 
is easily adjustable, both vertically and fore-and-aft All 
accessories in the pilot’s- cockpit, such as the plane and engine 
controls, shut off cocks and instruments, are arranged in full 
view and in a very accessible manner. 

Several alternative cockpit arrangements can be provided 
on the commercial C4 type. For mail and express transpor- 
tation the pilot’s seat is located behind the freight compart- 
ments, which have a total capacity of over 50 cu. ft. With 
this arrangement over 800 lb. of freight can be carried with 
ease. For passenger and general transportation, photog- 
raphy, tire patrol, etc. the pilot’s cockpit is arranged either 
directly behind the firewall, (where a practically vertical view 
in front of the lower wing is obtained) or in the next bay 
back; in the latter case two cockpits for passengers or freight 
aio provided, one in front and one behind the pilot’s compnrt- 
ment ; each of three cockpits will hold two passengers or 375 
Ih ot ireight. Where required, all freight and mail pits are 
planked with heavy veneer and have exceptionally strong 
Poors ; side doors for loading and unloading are fitted. 

The fuselage covering as far back ns the rear compartment 
is ot a uminum and veneer plates, which are quickly detach- 
able where necessary so that all interior installations arc 
unusually accessible. The remainder of the fuselage is fabric 
covered. All joints in the covering are laced, and the control 
cables arc rendered easy of inspection. 

Landing Gear 

Claissis. The landing gear of the landplane C4 is made of 
steel streamline tubing, secured to the fuselage at four points 
-\ - ca, ; s °f bull and socket joints, and hence easy to remove 
and replace. The undercarriage struts arc separated by two 
distance tubes and braced with diagonal steel cables. The 
axle is so suspended in shock absorbers that it can give freely 
in every direction. Thus in case of a side wind landing the 
Tim ri S 1 JU n •"? thp Vcrtical londin fr shock. 

lhe C4 can also be fitted with pontoons, of United States 
Nn ''3' dcs 'K?’ made 0 f double diagonal mahogany planking 
and three ply veneer and mounted on steel tube struts. 

Tati skid A universally jointed skid, suspended on shock 
absorber and fitted with limiting cables is used. There is also 


a fixed auxiliary skid at the extreme end of the fuselage to 
protect the rudder in case of tail skid breakage. 

Tail Surfaces. The stabilizer, elevators and rudder are of 
welded steel tubing, braced with steel tube ribs and covered 
with fabric. They are connected to the fuselage with hinge 
pins and are easy in movement. The angle of incidence of 
the tail plane may be adjusted in flight by means of worm 
gearing controled from the pilot’s seat to suit varying loads. 
This control is carried out by rotating tubes, not cables. 

Wing Structure 

Wings. These are of the typical Fokker thick type, com- 
pletely free of external bracing, thus permitting quick erec- 
tion and dismantling. The top wing, which is in one piece 
and has both a greater span and chord than the lower, has I lie 



The mail compartment and cockpits of the Fokker C4 
commercial airplane 


front spar mounted by two bolts on two tripods of steel tuhe, 
projecting rigidly from either side of the fuselage. This 

either sideways or fore and aft. The back spar is braced to 
the fuselage by a ball jointed diagonal strut on either side. 
The bottom wing, also in one piece, fits into a gap in the 
bottom of the fuselage and is rigidly fixed by four bolts. The 
upper and lower wings are joined near the tips by a one- 
piece N-shaped steel strut. The wings are built up with 
strong and deep box section spars of three-ply and spruce, 
solid three-ply ribs and a bent three-plv leading edge; the 
covering is of heavy linen. The minimum factor of safety 
on the structure is 8. 

Special attention has been paid to the question of rapid 
assembling and taking down the machine. Thus all the com- 
ponents, and especially the principal parts such as wings, 
fuselage, undercarriage, etc. are standardized and readily 
exchanged. 

Specifications 


Following are the principal characteristics of the Fokker 
C4 commercial airplane as equipped with a 400 hp. Liberty 
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“Too Many Organizations” 

A Letter from C. T. Ludington 
Editor, Aviation: 

I was greatly interested in the editorial in the Feb. 18 issue 
of Aviation entitled “Too many Organizations.” This brings 
up a situation that has been on my mind for some time past. 
I realize that it is perhaps acute in some localities. 

In Philadelphia there are the old established Aero Club of 
Pennsylvania, the Aviation Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Local Chapter of the N.A.A. There is no 
friction or jealousy and although at first there was danger of 
it. there is now no duplication of effort. The Aero Club is 
In coming more and more a club of fliers and those very closely 
. minected with the game. The plan is that its propagandist 
nctivities, except those of purely local significance, are to 
be gradually taken over by the Chapter of the N.A.A. which 
has many more members, as with its lower dues and wider 
scope it is able to get members who would otherwise not be 
interested. The Aviation Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce has done very valuable work and cooperates heartily 
with both the other organizations. It furnishes a contact 
with many persons who could not otherwise be reached. 

As I see it, one of the greatest needs of Aviation today is 
proper Federal Legislation backed up by uniform State 
legislation. Also, as 1 personally see it, the principal reasons 
for Inck of public interest in aviation have been the unneces- 
sarily great number of accidents in civilian flying and the 
often misdirected efforts of promoters of aviation projects. 
Roth of these reasons can be largely overcome by proper 
legislation and better understanding of conditions. 

The most powerful means of awakening public interest and 
of securing passage of legislation such as ours, is a growing 
national organization with many local branches, the local 
branches being free to act as they please in local mntters, but 

the whole can act as a unit. Loosely affiliated local clubs can 
do nothing. 

A striking example of this was the efforts to obtain national 
woman suffrage. So long as only scattered clubs were work- 
ing toward this object, little progress was made. When an 
efficient national organization which would direct the activi- 
ties of its local branches was created and properly backed up 
by its members, the objectives of those interested, both local 
and national were quickly reached. 

The N.A.A. with its system of local chapters furnishes such 
an organization. The reason it has not perhaps reached its 
objective as quickly as had been hoped is, in my opinion, 
largely dne to a lack of understanding on the part of local 
organizations and individuals of the real needs and principles 



Book Reviews 

T.'si-HExngCH Deb Liiptfixitten, 1923. Third Year. Com- 
piled by Werner von Lnngsdorff. 288 pp. 442 ill. (J. F. 
Lchmnnn’s Verlag, Munich, Germany.) 

The reappearance of this excellent aeronautical almanac 
of pocket size, publication of which was discontinued since 
the war of 1914-18, is warmly to be commended. 

It would almost seem impossible to encompass in a booklet 
Of this size (4% in. by 7 in.) the specifications of all the air- 
craft built throughout the world in one year and the illus- 
trations of the most important ones. Yet, this is what the 
Taschenbuch has set out to do, and with considerable success. 
W Idle this particular edition is perhaps not quite up to the 
standard of the pre-war editions, this is apparently due to 
a dislocation of its information services due to an interval 
al right years, which the editor hopes to correct in future 

Such as it is, the Taschenbuch offers a remarkable wealth 
of information on the principal airplanes and airships built 
during the past year, together with some interesting data on 
kite balloons, gliders and parachutes, and a number of val- 
uable conversion tables. The illustrations, which include both 


photographs and outline drawings, greatly add to the value 
of this work. 

Jcnkers-Li/itverkehb Nachrichtk.nhi.att. Sammelnus- 
gabe, 1923. 128 pp. ill’d. (Junkers Werke, Abteilung Laft- 
verkchr, Dessau-Ziebigk, Germany.) 

This attractively edited and well illustrated booklet is a 
reprinted collection of the Junkers house organ for the year 
1923. This qualification, however, inadequately describes the 
purpose of this publication which not only reviews the 
Junkers firm’s principal activities during the past year but 
also discloses its world wide plans and ambitions. 

About a year ago the Editor of Aviation dwelt at some 
length OI1 the threatening commercial invasion of Latin Amer- 
ica by German aircraft. The booklet under review offers 
ample proof of that impending event to anyone who is famil- 
iar with German methods of commercial expansion. The 
following is quoted from this booklet, so American aircraft 
constructors and operators may see for themselves that our 
predictions were based on sound information: 

“The promising prospects which the South American con- 
tinent and the West Indies offer to air transport on account 
of their vast size and poor communications, as well as other 
significant considerations, prompted the Junkers firm to send 
expeditions to these regions in order to investigate their tech- 
nical and commercial requirements with respect to air trans- 
port and to incline their populations favorably in this 
regard.” 

There follow descriptions of the Junkers flight in Cuba, 
Haiti, Venezuela and Brazil. It may be added that since 
then the Junkers firm obtained a concession from the Mexican 
government to operate a commercial airway service between 
Vera Cruz and Progreso, and that the Colombian air line up 
the Magdalena river also operates Junkers planes. 

The booklet under review also contains interesting data on 
the network of air lines with which the Junkers company 
plans to cover Europe in conjunction with its various allied 
air lines which have been united into two operating combines, 
the Trans-Europa Union and the Ost-Europa Union. Some 
excellent maps help to make these plans . clear. 


Curtiss Reorganization 

Terms for the reorganization of the Curtiss Aeroplane & 
Motor Co., Inc., are announced following a meeting of the 
Board of Directors. A statement issued by the company said 
it “would be prepared to make exchange of its securities on 
Feb. 15, for the securities and certificates of deposit of the 
dissolved company.” 

Under the reorganization, holders of the common stock will 
receive share for share of new common stock of the new com- 
pany. Holders of the old preferred stock will receive one- 
half of its par value in new preferred stock and one-lialf 
in certificates of beneficial interest in the Curtiss Assets Corp. 
All inventories of finished planes and motors as well -os 
royalties on patents from which it is expected eventually to 
liquidate the certificates of beneficial interest have been turned 
over to the Assets Corporation. The new preferred stock will 
be dated July 1, 1923, the date on which transfer of the 
property was effected. A dividend of 3V-> per cent, or at the 
rate of 7 per cent per annum, was declared on the preferred 
stock covering the last six months of 1923. 


New A.C.C. Members 

The following corporations and individuals were recently 
elected to membership in the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 


Dayton Wire 
Hamilton Max 
Wellington Sei 


Wheel Co., Dayton, Ohio. Mfrs. of wire 
well, Inc., New York City. Aerial photog- 

irs & Co., New York City. Fabrics 
Class C 


John L. Callan, President, Airships Inc., Hammondsport, 
’. Y. 

Howard Sheaff, Engineer, L.W.F. Co. 

Roy Q. Stone, Hamilton Maxwell, Inc. 
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AIRPORTS AND AIRWAYS 


New Remington-Burnelli Airliner 

The Remington-Burnelli Aircraft Corpn. of New York lias 
started at Maspeth, L. I., the construction of its second air- 
liner, known as RB2. which will be equipped with two Atlantic 
Galloway engines of 520 hp. each. 

The new ship is a development of the RBI airliner which 
appeared a couple of years ago. This ship was chiefly re- 
markable for the shape of its fuselage, which was that of a 
wing section or aerofoil, and so gave the plane an unusual 
appearance. The fuselage had such large proportions that 
it was possible to mount the two engines abreast in the nose, 
while seating accommodations were provided for thirty-two 
passengers. This number was never actually carried aloft, 
but the plane did lift twenty-five passengers, flying quite 
well. Last summer, in making a forced landing on Staten 
Island, the plane wiped out its landing gear and nosed over, 
and later it was so badly damaged hv rough handling on the 
ground that reconstruction became inadvisable. 

It is noteworthy, however, that during the numerous land- 
ings this heavy ship made not one of the four 44 x 10 in. tires 
were changed. The Goodyear original tires were used on the 
last flight and not one blew out when the landing gear was 
deleted. 

The new Remington-Burnelli airliner will have no passenger 
accommodations, as the ship is designed for freight carrying. 
The ship will incorporate several changes and refinements 
which were found desirable as a result of experience with the 
first airliner. 

The RB2 is a biplane with a wing area of 1525 sq. ft.; 
84 ft. span ; USA27 wing section with scout truss and dura- 
luminum covering. The landing gear is equipped with two 54 
x 12 in. wheels. The cabin is 6 ft. 4 in. high, 14 ft. wide and 
18 ft. long. In plan the fuselage topers to the toil and a door 
is provided on each side. The Atlantic-Galloway engines, of 
Scotch manufacture, were the largest engines in production 
in England at the close of the war. They weigh 1365 lb. 
each without starters. They arc of the heavy duty, slow speed 
type, turning at 1500 r.p.m., thereby giving a very good 
propeller efficiency. The propellers are 11 ft. 4 in. in 
diameter. 

Completely loaded the plane will weigh 17,100 lb. and have 
a fuel and cargo capacity of 8,050 lb. The designed per- 
formance calls for a full speed of 108 mi./lir. ; landing speed. 
55 mi./lir. ; climb, 4000 ft. in 10 min.; ceiling, 12,000 ft. 
Fuel for 6 hr. will be carried. 

Air Mail Contract Routes 

Sealed proposals will be received at the Post Office De- 
partment, Washington. I). C., until 4:30 p. m. of April 15, 
1924, for carrying the United States mails on the route here- 
inafter described from July 1, 1924, (or such subsequent date 
ns the Department may order), to June 30, 1925, in safe and 
suitable aircraft as follows: 

(1) From Landing Point (n.o.) at Seattle, Wash., to Vic- 
toria. British Columbia, about 84 mi., and back, in close- con- 
nection at Victoria with outgoing and incoming trans-Pacific 
mail steamers, but not exceeding an average of twelve round 
trips a month, for the transportation of not to exceed 600 lb. 
of mail a single trip each way, bv a schedule satisfactory to 
the Postmuster General, the contractor to receive and deliver 
the mails at a convenient location in Seattle, bid to state 
point at which he will dock, and to receive and deliver the 
mails from nnd to the steamship at Victoria. Bids to state 
rate per round trip. Bond required with bid, $2,000. 

(-) From Landing Point (iuo.) in New Orleans. La„ to 
Pilottown, La., about 80 mi., and back, in close connection at 
Pilottown with outgoing Central American and Havana 
(Cuba) steamers; and at Pilottown, or Quarantine, with the 
same incoming steamers, daily except Sunday, for the trans- 


portation of not to exceed 500 lb. of mail a single trip each 
way, by a schedule satisfactory to the Postmaster General : 
the contractor to receive and deliver the mails at a convenient 
location in New Orleans, bid to state point at which he will 
dock, and to deliver the mails to the steamships at Pilottown 
and receive the mails from the steamships at Pilottown nr 
Quarantine. Bids to state rate per round trip. Bond re- 
quired with bid, $2,000. 

Philadelphia News 
By C. T. Ludington 

On Wednesday, Feb. 27, the most successful aviation din- 
ner ever held in Philadelphia was given at the Engineers 
Club, jointly by that Club and the Aero Club of Pennsyl- 
vania, to the crew of the Shenandoah who were on board 
at the time ol' her “one wild night.” So many attended that 
the main dining room overflowed and every available inch 
of space in the club rooms had to be used for tables. This 
established a new precedent in Philadelphia. 

Lieut. Roland G. Mayer and J. T. Robertson, Chief Gun- 
ner's Mate, were the principal speakers, llollingshead N. 
Taylor, president of the Philadelphia Chapter of the N.A.A., 
was toastmaster and C. T. Ludington furnished an anticlimax 
by telling of the local work of the Philadelphia Chapter. 

Lieutenant Mayer told of his experiences on the toil of the 
Shenandoah as siie broke away, and how he performed his 
duties ns inspection officer. His tale was quietly but effec- 
tively told, and at its completion his audience had acquired 
new faith in ligliter-than-nir craft, and a far better under- 
standing of them than they had previously possessed. 

Gunner Robertson related his troubles with the radio and 
how he cured them, bringing many a laugh as he told how 
carefully he removed the instruments of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards from his Radio Shack before hooking up his own. 

Mr. Taylor alluded several times to the question of Phil- 
adelphia’s projected airport and took every opportunity of 
stressing the crying need for such facilities here for the use 
of the new National Guard Unit as well as civilians. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Philadelphia 
Chapter on March 6, C. T. Ludington was directed to look 
into the possibilities of holding a light plane meet prior to 
the Dayton events, as there is much local interest in these 
little ships. 

Fairey to Build Curtiss Engines 

The following cable dispatch appearing in the daily press 
has been confirmed by the Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co. : 

•'Prospects of producing airplanes in Great Britain speedy 
enough to become competitors of the fastest American ma- 
chines, have been greatly enhanced by a contract signed 
between the Fairey Aviation Co. of England nnd the Curtiss 
company in America, whereby the Fairey company has secured 
all British rights of the Curtiss company. 

"It is stated that Curtiss engines will .be built in England 
and will embody the best points of both schools of design." 

The object of the recent visit to this country of C. R. 
Fairey who is head of the Fairey Aviation Co. is by this 
statement made clear. 

100,000 Miles with the same Engine 

A DH34 air liner operating from Croydon airport, near 
London, recently completed 100,000 mi. flying using the same 
Napier Lion engine throughout. Several planes of this type 
completed this mileage, but in their case the engines have 
been changed frequently, while this particular ship has been 
running day after day on the non-stop- run to Cologne always 
with the same engine. When the latter was overhauled, the 
plane was overhauled at the same time. The plane belongs 
to the Instone Air Line. 
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The Need of Federal Air Regulations 

The urgent need of federal air navigation regulations has 
repeatedly been pointed out in these columns. A letter sent 
to Aviation by an aircraft designer and pilot of long stand- 
ing illustrates the point with particular force, as will be seen 
from the following quotations: 

“From my experience in the past two years with the old 
war training planes I can see that something must be done 
to prevent great damage to aeronautics within the next year 
or two. I have junked several original J1 Standards that 
have never been used. They looked good, but upon close 
inspection and testing of parts it was found that some of tile 
longerons, etc., had lost nearly 45 per cent of their strength 
and that most of the glued joints failed under a very small 
load. It was also found that many of the longerons and 
struts are badly warped and should be replaced. The same 

true of the wings. Replacements are seldom made on ac- 
count of the limited equipment and the extra cost. Much of 
lliis material was exposed to the weather before it was pur- 
chased from the government. 

“I have inspected many ships and I have examined ships 
after they have been wrecked due to failure of wings, tail 
-pins, etc., and after careful study and testing of individual 
parts the fault was usually traced to poor wood, crystallized 
fittings and bolts, carelessness in assembling and poor repair 

“Recently an old Standard landed on our field. On looking 
n over I found three fittings broken in the front part of 
the fuselage, several fuselage wires broken, and two drift 
wire* in poor condition; in fact, one of them was held oil with 
a piece of telepnonc wire. All of the wing bolts were put in 
from the top (some books say this is correct) and the result 
was that the fittings on the upper wings pulled against the 
threads of the bolts. About ten days later this plane lost its 
wings at an altitude of 2500 ft. The wreckage was guarded 
until I arrived. After examining the remains of the fuselage 
and left wing I could find nothing that showed signs of 
failure except due to the crash. The right wing which left 
the ship landed among some trees about 500 yd. away and was 
practically undamaged by the fall. I found that the bolts in 
the upper wing were broken at the threads. All the spars 
were broken at the point of attachment to the fuselage and 
center section, but this was the result of the bolts failing. 
The wood in the spars was in fair condition. The wood in 
the fuselage was brash. I figure that a Standard J1 equipped 
with a 150 hp. Hispnno engine and with full load has a 
safety factor of about three with the flying wire fittings pull- 
ing against the threads of the bolts." 

Pilots, Take Notice 

Pilot L. C. Miller of Des Moines, Iowa, advises pilots that 
the flying field located northwest of this city, which has been 
known for the last four years as Swaney Field, is no longer 
available for flight purposes as it is now being plotted out 
for building lots. 

However, Pilot Miller announces that after April 1, he will 
have gas, oil, and a repair shop located at the Air Mail 
emergency landing field, which is located 2 mi. South and 
1 mi. East of the State Fair Grounds, which is due East of 
the city. This field will as in the past continue to be used 
by the Air Mail night service. Pilot Miller has a lease on 
(he field for day use. All fliers to Des Moines are cordially 
invited to make their headquarters at the field and to draw 
on its modern repair facilities. 

The prevailing winds are North and South, and as part 
of the field is being prepared for sod bed, the west half of 
the field is used by pilots at present. This offers a good long 
North and South take-off. The Air Mail light tower and 
wind cone is located at the northeast corner and our building 
al the northwest corner of the field. 

Stout Metal Airplane Co. 

The Stout Metal Airplane Co. advises of the election of the 
following to their new board of directors for 1924: Sidney D. 

uldon, Chairman; R. A. Stranahan, Edsel B. Ford, Win. B. 
eiu.vo, A. T, Waterfall, Chas. B. Bohn, C. F. Kettering, Fred 
I idler, W. O. Briggs, Chas. T. Bush, Fred Warner, George 
Holley, Harold H. Emmons, Harry R. Graham, Wm. B. Stout. 


Directive Radio Beacon Aids Aircraft 

Recently an airplane flew to Dayton from a point a hun- 
dred miles away, the pilot depending for guidance entirely 
upon the signals received from a new type of radio beacon. 
In his receiver he heard the letters A and T (- ) re- 

peated over and over. As long as he flew along the correct 
course both letters were equally loud, but the moment he got 
off the course to one side or the other one letter became no- 
ticeably louder than the other and showed which way to turn 
hack. An ordinary airplane receiving set was used. 

This beacon, which was developed by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Department of Commerce, in cooperation with tile U. S. 
Signal Corps and the Army Air Service, consists of two coil 
antennas placed so as to cross each other at an angle of 135 
deg. Each consisted of a single turn of wire 100 ft. long and 
50 ft. high. The transmitting set is automatically connected 
first to one and then to the other, one letter of the signal 
being sent over each. The signal from an antenna of this 
type varies from a maximum in the plane of the coil to 
almost zero at right angles. A receiving set located along the 
line bisecting the angle between the coils will therefore receive 
signals of equal intensity from both, and the ship or airplane 
carrying the receiving set can thus be guided along this line 
in ^either direction, and without regard to conditions of vis- 

The new beacon, and the tests made upon it, are described 
in Scientific Paper No. 480 of the Bureau of Standards, en- 
titled “A Directive Type of Radio Beacon and its Appli- 
cation to Navigation" by F. H. Engel and F. W. Dunmore. 
Copies may be obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. The 
price is 5 cents, cash. 

350 hr. Without Overhaul 

Three hundred fifty hours without overhaul, with replace- 
ments of but one valve and one magneto breaker point, is the 
1923 season record of a Wright built Hispnno motor used by 
Pilot Nick B. Manier of Spokane, Wash. Less than 50 hr. 
time was flown with high test gas, the ordinary automobile 
gasoline being used the greater part of' the scasou. Pilot 
Mainer flew the entire season without a forced landing due to 
motor difficulty. 

Much of his flying was done at high altitude in covering 
15,000 mi. in cross country work. Last year he crossed the 
main range of the Rockies five times, the Bitterroot mountains 
seven times, the Cascades five times and the Blue Mountains 
of Oregon six times. During the season he flew about 30,000 
mi., made 1360 flights and carried 1620 passengers. 

Encouraged by last year's successes. Pilot Mainer is adding 
two new ships for this year. His passenger ships, because of 
his experience in the past, will be Wright motored. The same 
old Wright-Hispano, which still develops full horsepower, will 
be overhauled for student training. 

New Building for American' Bosch 

The American Bosch Magneto Corp. of Springfield, Mass., 
1ms just completed a new building for its Detroit branch. 
This building, like other American Bosch branches at the 
principal cities, is intended not only as a wholesale distribu- 
ting center but a model sales and service station with modern 
shop equipment for repairs. The new building was especially 
designed for the threefold purpose for which it is intended. 

Ignition problems of aircraft constructors and pilots in the 
states of Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky will, it is said, be given special attention by the new 
Detroit branch. 

Notices to Aviators 

Following are the contents of Notices to Aviators published 
by the Hydrographic Office. U. S. Navy, for the months of 
January, February nnd March, 1924: 

January, 1924 — Landing fields for land planes in vicinity 
of San Francisco Bay. 

February, 1924 — Aviation Station, East River, New York. 
Facilities for seaplanes at Taongi, Marshall Islands, North 
Pacific Ocean. 

March, 1924 — Facilities for seaplanes on North coast of 
Colombia. Information on Caldera Bay, Santo Domingo. 
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Aviation in Guatemala 

Edward Jnnneau, a former member (aviation mechanic) of 
the French military mission, has applied to the government 
of Guatemala for an exclusive concession for the establishment 
of a commercial aviation service in the republic. The most 
salient points of his proposed contract are as follows: 

The airplanes to be used will be of the commercial limousine 
type, especially equipped for the carrying of passengers, and 
of the best French types. 

As a start three aerial routes will be established : (1) 
Guatemala-Quczaltenango; (2) Guatemala-Cobau ; (3) Guate- 
mala-San Salvador. 

A stock company is to be formed. Capital, $30,000 or more. 
Shares $100.00 each. Stockholders in the company will be 
allowed a rebate of 10 per cent on all fares. Military persons, 
upon special request from the government to be granted a 
rebate of 25 per cent on regular fares. 

The government to grant exemption from military service 
to all persons employed by the company. The government of 

portation in the republic for a period of six years; this period 
may be extended, provided that, if at the termination of two 
years the company lias not actually established an aerial 
service, contract will become null and void. 

The government of Guatemala to grant the company a 
monthly subsidy. Amount of subsidy to be agreed upon later. 

The company assumes no responsibility for failing to per- 
form scheduled trips, which, owing to “force majeure” can- 

Tho company will transport mail to such points ns may be 

i'he company is permitted to employ aerial photography 
as a means of making plans of towns, as well as a map of the 

During the term of the contract, the government allows the 
company to import, free of all duties, all classes of aviation 
material, spares and accessories as well as gasoline and oil. 

The government aviation field at Aurora (3 ini. south of the 
capital) to lie placed at the disposal of the company free of 
charge, as well as one of the hangars which is now being con- 
structed, provided that the latter is not needed for military 
aviation. The government to construct and maintain landing 
fields in Coban, Quezaltenango, etc., keep these fields in first 
class condition and construct emergency landings at points 
along the various routes, wherever deemed necessary. The 
company not to be subject to any taxation, whether fiscal or 
municipal. The contract may be transferred to other person 

This information, obtained by the Army Air Sen-ice from 
the daily press of Guatemala, has not been officially confirmed. 
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First Russian Post-War Plane 

The Dobrolet Company of Moscow recently produced the 
first airplane completely built in Russia since the war. The 
machine is a four-seater. 


Proposed Czechoslovak Airway Company 

An airway company, in which the Czechoslovak government 
will participate, is in process of formation in Prague, with a 
reported capital of between 10,000,000 and 15,000,000 
Czechoslovak crowns. Six lines are said to be planned, a* 
follows: (1) Prague-Bruenn ; (2) Prague-Bratislava (Press- 
burg); (3) Bruenn-Crakow (Poland); (4) Bratislava- 
Pistyan; (5) Bratislava-Budapest-Zagrcb (Yugoslavia)- 
Trieste (Italy); (6) Bratislava-Kosice (or Kassa, or 
Kasehnu)-Czernowitz (Rumania)-Kief (Ukraine). The es- 
tablishing of these proposed lines will afford direct aerial 
communication with Poland, the Russian Ukraine, Rumania, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, and Italy. 

The Czechoslovak war department has been urging for some 
time the extension of air communication along the lines here 
proposed, and it is probable that the plans have been made 
with the wishes of the military authorities in view. 

The Czechoslovak parliament in the budget for the current 
year has authorized the expenditure of a considerable sum of 
money for the construction of airplanes in factories operated 
or subsidized by- the state, the intention being to make the 
government independent of foreign manufacturers. 
Financier to Cover Europe by Air 

George S. Arciero, manager of the foreign department, Com- 
monwealth Bank of New York, plans to make a business tour 
of Europe, in which he intends to use the airplane exclusively-. 
He is leaving New York on April 5, and will go direct to 
Naples, and from Italy he expects to fly to Greece. His fly- 
ing itinerary will then take him in turn to Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, Austria, Germany, Switzerland, France and Eng- 
land. The only time he will use a railroad train will be when 
he passes through the Swiss Alps. 

He expects to save a full month by using the air transport. 
This will cost about 30 per cent more than railway transpor- 


Argentina to Purchase Airplanes 


rchase 


n the 


republic, says a report from Trade Commissioner George S. 
Brady, Buenos Aires. The planes designated for purchase 
are of a well-known American make, three of 90 hp. and eight 
of 100 hp. each, and having a total value of about 160,000 
paper pesos (1 peso = $0.7472 at Feb. 1 exchange rate). 

Besides the repair parts and supplies for these planes, the 
Department is also authorized to purchase seven portable steel 


Commercial Aviation in Peru 

The American aviator Elmer J. Fancett has established at 
Bellavistn, Peru, a commercial aircraft hire service for pas- 
sengers and merchandise. Flights will be undertaken to any 
point of the coast as far North as Tumbes and as far South 
as Moquegua. Pleasure and pnblicity flights may also be 
arranged. The planes used arc Curtiss Orioles. 

This type of plane is very popular in Peru. Two years 
ago Pilot Faucett accomplished a very difficult flight from 
Lima to Iquitos, an important deep-water port on the head- 
waters of the Amazon, which is reached from the Atlantic 
by large steamers. 

Mapping India’s Airways 

With a view to being supplied with information in regard 
to landing grounds on various airways in India, two officers 
of the Royal Air Force .have been lent to the civil authorities 
in order to make a survey of the following airways: Karachi- 
Delhi, Delhi-Bombay, Allahabad-Calcutta and Calcutta- 
Akyab-Rangoon. 

China has 127 Planes 

The Department of Commerce reports advice from Consul- 
General C. E. Gauss, Mukden, China, that on Jan. 1, 1924, 
there were registered in China a total of 127 airplanes and 
seaplanes. 
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Air Service Officer Flies Glider 

Lieut, Hiram W. Sheridan, A.S., 19th Pursuit Squadron, 
Luke Field, H. T., according to the February issue of the 
Luke Field Fish Tail, achieved a definite victory in his efforts 
III break the world’s gliding record recently at Wheeler Field, 
Schofield Barracks, H. T., when he qualified in a dramatic 
/light to participate in the International Gliding Contest. It 
was demonstrated by the experiment that the air currents 
in Hawaii are among the best in the world for aviation. 

Lieutenant Sheridan took off by means of an elastic rope 
attached to the plane. While the machine was held back, a 
group of men pulled with all their might on the rope at- 
tached to the nose of the glider. At the proper signal the 
men holding the machine let go." The glider rose considerably 
higher than its starting point. For 46 sec. it remained aloft, 
traveling 1200 ft. 

Student Pilots Participate in Night Flying 

Night flying was recently held at Kelly Field for the 
student pilots of the School Group, same consisting of train- 
ing flights, both dual and solo, in DH4B’s for all students, 
with special training in scouts for the pursuit and Martins 

eluding Sped formations, were given as part of the course. 
All made approximately ten landings and obtained a total of 
3 hr. in the air, the flying taking place on three separate 
nights. lasting from about 7:00 p. m. to 2:30 a. m., this being 
necessitated by inclement weather and shortage of time. 

All flying was conducted with the usual amount of snap 
and precision noticeable throughout the course. No serious 
accidents marred the work. In fact, no accident of any kind 
occurred with the exception of a minor wreck caused by a 
pilot undershooting the field, which resulted in damaging the 
left half of the landing gear. 

The Sperry searchlight was used and proved its ability to 
he classed as one of the most • reliable and efficient items of 
night flying equipment. In addition to this light, the usual 
field night lighting truck was on the job and furnished il- 

plenish the gasoline supply in the “Mack.” As an added 
precaution, as well as furnishing light to refuel the planes, 
two lights similar to the ones in the field set were mounted on 
each of the four hangars and connected with the city current 
through a standard transformer. They proved to be well 
worth the time and trouble required to install them. The 
vicinity of the airdrome was divided into sectors in the usual 
manner and signalling conducted hv means of flash lights 
from plane to ground and colored lights from ground to 
plane. No difficulty was experienced in this phase of work. 

On the first two nights the light beam was set parallel and 
into the wind. On the last night, however, this was changed 
as an experiment and set at ninety degrees. Both worked 
equally well, but it was noticed, however, that more “under- 
shooting” was apparent in the latter case than before. This 
was probably caused by pilots desiring to take off for their 
remaining flights from the position of landing rather than 
turning around and taxiing back to the beam for the next 
take-off. 

General Patrick’s Visit to Panama 

The visit of Major General and Mre. Patrick and Col. W. C. 
Davis and Mrs. Davis during the early portion of January 
" ns an event long to be remembered by the air personnel at 
France Field, Panama Canal Zone. 

Following close upon the visit of the Chief of Air Service 
came the joint Army-Navv maneuvers. The details of prep- 
aration for and the active participation therein gave the 
personnel at France Field much to do for the period of these 


activities. The actual maneuvers were so near to the real 
thing that the Operations Office became anything but an office 
of routine record. Warships were bombed, landing parties 
■straffed,” Coast Artillery batteries assisted by observation 
of fire, aerial combats with planes from the “Black” Fleet, 
defensive patrols and reconnaissance missions engaged in 
successfully until the “Blue” Fleet passed through the Canal 
and, in a grand sortie, accompanied by every form of Army 
and Navy aircraft, swept into the Caribbean to engage the 

These maneuvers were attended by but two minor acci- 
dents — one when Lieutenants Morgan and Wainer were forced 
to land at Bocas del Toro and again when Captain Farthing 
with his SE5 dropped into Gatun Lake. There is but little 
doubt in the minds of all the services engaged in this gigantic 
problem that aircraft in future wars will probably be the 
first arm to be considered, if the lessons just learned here are 

indicative. 

Pneumonia Takes Away Popular Officer 

After an illness of one week, Sec. Lieut. Melville I. Murrav, 
A.S., died at the Station Hospital at Mitcliel Field, L. I., 
N. Y., on Feb. 17 of bronchial pneumonia. Lieutenant Mur- 
ray was commissioned last fall and reported at Mitchel Field 
for duty in the latter part of October. He was assigned to 
the First Observation Squadron and. in addition to squadron 
duties, he had supervision of post athletics. His death was 
due in a degree to the energy with which he performed his 
duties in connection with athletics, having sustained a severe 
cold in plaving basket ball, which later developed into a fatal 
illness. 

Lieutenant Murray was an enorgetie, enthusiastic and effi- 
cient young officer and would undoubtedly have made a good 
pilot. In the three months that he was at Mitchel Field he 
earned the respect and regard of all those who came in con- 
tact with him. 

Coast Artillery Praise A. S. Cooperation 

Col. H. J. Hatch, C.A.C., president of the Coast Artillery 
Board, Fort Monroe, Va., in. a letter to the Commanding 
Officer of Langley Field, Va., expresses the appreciation of 
the Board for the cooperation of the personnel at Langley 
Field in conneetion with the tests of an anti-aircraft search- 
light control conducted at Fort Monroe, Va., during the 
evening of Feb. 7 last. He states that the very satisfactory 
results obtained were due in no small measure to the assist- 
ance given to the Board by Maj. John H. Pirie and Capt. 
Earley E. W. Duncan, in operating a Martin Bomber for the 
tests. 

General Mitchell in the Philippines 

Thirteen DH4B airplanes from Camp Nichols, Rizal, P. I., 
flew formation over the U. S. Army Transport Thomas to 
greet Brig. Gen. William Mitchell, Assistant Chief of Air 
Service, upon his arrival at Manila. A five-plane formation 
of MB3’s from the 3rd Pursuit Squadron arrived from Clark 
Field, Pampanga, P. I., and also flew in formation over the 
Thomas. 

General Mitchell inspected Camp Nichols and seemed to bo 
very much pleased with conditions found at this station. 
Polo Playing on the Pacific Coast 

Capt. R. G. Ervin, Air Service, Chief Engineer Officer at 
the Rockwell Air Intermediate Depot, Coronado, Calif., who 
is Secretary of the Coronado Polo Association, announces that 
plans have been made for one of the most successful polo 
seasons Coronado has ever . known. Eight polo teams will 
attend and high class polo will be played, beginning about 
Feb. 20. The Pacific Coast Championship Tournament will 
be played from March 15 to April 15. 
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Army Orders 

Orders Feb. 14, relieving Lieut. Col. Ira F. Fravol, A.S., 
from duty Office C.A.S., and designating him as A.S. officer 
to attend special course of training in procurement duties, 
revoked. 

First Lieut. Jnlm R. Glascock, A.S., assigned to duty, Crissy 
Field, on completion present foreign service tour, by orders 
C.O., Philippine Dept. 

Resignation First Lieut. Edward Higley Guilford, A.S., 
effective Feb. 21, accepted. 

Sec. Lieut. Kenneth Eugene Webber, A.S., Brooks Field, 
to Const Artillery Corps, Fort Barrancas, effective Feb. 18. 

First Lieut. Albert F. Hebbard, A.S., from training, Balloon 
and Airship School, to duty, that station. 

Cnpt. Ivan B. Snell, A.S., to training Balloon and Airship 
School, Scott Field, on completion present foreign service 
tour, by orders to be issued by C.O., Philippine Dept. 

Sec Lieut. Joseph P. Catte, 17th Inf., Fort Crook, to A.S., 
Primary Flying School, Brooks Field, for duty and training. 

First Lieut. Shims A. Blair, A.S., Office, C.A.S., to Rock- 
well Air Intermediate Depot and Crissy Field, by transport 
New York to Sail Francisco sailing May 17, for temporary 
duty those stations instructing supply and engineering officers 
in approved methods of handling A.S. supply matters. 

First Lieut. Oakley G. Kelly. A.S., Vancouver Barracks, 
to duty With Div.. Org. Res., Ninth Corps Area, Portland. 

One month's leave to First Lieut. John Beveridge, jr., A.S., 
<m arrival New York City. 

One month's leave to First Lieut. Clarence R. M a elver, 
A.S., from April 1. 

See-. Lieut. Ralph Mundon Neal, A.S.. Brooks Field, to 4tli 
Car., Fort McIntosh, from Feb. 20. 

Spitz. A.S., to major ranking from Feh. 10, amended to read 
ranking from Feb. 1 , 1923. 

Orders March 7. 1923, announcing promotion Maj. Benjamin 
Delahauf Foulois, A.S., to Lieut. Col., ranking from Feb. 10, 
amended to read ranking from Feb. 1, 1923. 

Four months' leave to Maj. William II. Garrison, jr., A.S. 

Following-named A.S. officers from training. Balloon and 
Airship School, Scott Field, to duty, that station: First Lieuts. 
Karl S. Axtater, Joseph P. Bailey, and James A. Henly. 

Leave Cnpt. Hubert V. Hopkins. A.S., extended one month. 

Maj. Hugh Johnston Knerr. C.A.C.. transferred to A.S., 
froni Feb. 18, ranking from July 1. 1920. to remain on present 

Investigating the Atmosphere 

In order that the direction and the velocity of the wind may 
be determined with some degree of accuracy, which is of ex- 
treme importance for the activities of the Air Service, ex- 
periments have been made by the meteorological section of the 
Signal Corps with a view to ascertaining this information 
whether there be clouds or darkness. 

Experiments have been made using the electromagnetic 
waves, and these waves are emitted by suitable apparatus 
carried along by the free balloons, and received by suitable 
apparatus at two ground stations. Data obtained from this 
source gives the same information ns the free balloon gives 
when sighted by the theodolite. 

Obituary Notice 

WALTER S. SMITH— Born in Texas, Oct. 7, 1899 ; 2nd 
Lieut., A.S., Jan. 5, 1923. 

He was on duty with Third Attack Group, A.S., Kelly Field, 
Tex., from Feb. 28, 1923 to July 16, 1923; attached to Head- 
quarters, 11th School Group, A.S., for duty and pilot training 
at Air Service Primnrv Flving School, Brooks Field, Tex., 
from July 16, 1923 to Jan. 2, 1924; on duty with 10th School 
Group at Kelly Field, Tex., from Jan. 3, 1924 to Feb. 15, 
1924, when he was killed in an airplane accident at Kelly Field. 

Airship AC1 in Performance Tests 

Three flights were made by the Army Airship AC1 during 
the first week in February for the purj>ose of completing per- 
formance tests. This airship is stationed at the Balloon and 
Airship School at Scott Field, 111. There 1ms not been enough 
good weather to run the motors in satisfactorily, but with good 
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weather and another ten hours of flying the power plant should 
he well shaken down and operating satisfactorily. 
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Lieutenant Davison Sails for Europe 

Lieut. Ralph E. Davison, U.S.N., member of Capt. Roald 
Amundsen's Po'ar flight expedition, left New York for Lon- 
don on March 8, in company with H. H. Hammer, repre- 
sentative in this country of Captain Amundsen. Lieutenant 
Davison will pilot one of the two seaplanes to be used in the 
expedition, and was chosen from among some thirty-five 
volunteers for this expedition when Captain Amundsen ex- 
pressed a desire to have as one of liis party a Naval Aviator. 
The distinguished Norwegian explorer felt that a Naval pilot 
would best fill the qualifications for air work in the Arctic, 
where the ability to navigate over unknown territory is of at 
least equal importance with the usual qualifications of an 
experienced aircraft pilot. The planes to be used are known 
as “Domier Whales" and are seaplanes fitted for landing 
on snow and ice os wel 1 as on the water. They are being con- 
structed at a factory of the German Domier Metallbauten 
Co. at Pisa, Italy. From there they will be sent on board 
ship to Spitzhergen, arriving there during the first part of 
May. 

Lieutenant Davison and Mr. Hammer, accompanied by Mrs. 
Davison, will go from London to Copenhagen and then on to 
Pisa, to look over the planes. There Captain Amundsen will 
join the party. From Pisa the party will go to Tromso, 
Norwny, where ship will be taken for Spitzbergen. Mrs. 
Davison will sail for the United States from Christiana before 
the expedition starts for Spitzbergen. At Dane’s Island, 
Spitzbergen, the expedition will join the planes, which will 
have arrived from Pisa on the S.S. Deutschland, which will 
be the mother ship for the expedition during the exploration. 
The plans for the expedition call for flights from Spitzbergen 
northward into the Arctic, across the Pole toward Alaska. 
The party will collect data on all the territory traversed, both 
as to land seen and as to weather conditions encountered. 
Scouting Fleet Air Squadrons 

Recent operations of the Aircraft Squadrons Scouting 
Fleet, have centered around work done on the torpedo firing 
range in connection with torpedo firing by the destroyers of 
the Fleet. The planes were on the firing station from early 
morning to late afternoon on Feb. 19, 20 and 21, noting 
tracks of torpedoes fired and marking them by smoke torches 
dropped near them after the torpedoes had finished their 
runs. Each destroyer fired four salvos of two torpedoes each 
during the exercises. The planes in the air made a record of 
the salvos, one salvo per plane as each destroyer fired. This 
service was of considerable assistance to the firing vessels 
and to the umpires on the vessels towing the targets, as a 
rough sea made observation of the torpedo runs very difficult 
and the location, without aircraft, of the torpedoes after the 
runs almost impossible. 

Smoke screen operations near Hie U.S.S. Wyoming were 
carried out on Feb. 19 by Scouting Plane Squadron One. 
The results were very satisfactory, and information was 
obtained as to the operation of four smoke screen exhausts 
simultaneously on the same plane. On Feb. 20 the planes of 
both Scouting Squadron One and Torpedo and Bombing 
Squadron One made flights with newspaper correspondents 
ns passengers. The journalists have been watching the com- 
bined maneuvers of the Fleet, and accompanied the Scouting 
Fleet South on the U.S.S. Hcndeison. 

On Feb. 22 a smoker was held on board the U.S.S. Wright, 
the Aircraft Squadrons Scouting Fleet entertaining the Air- 
craft Squadrons Battle Fleet. It proved to be a great '‘get 
together” meeting of the men of the two organizations, and 
will be fondly remembered by all who were present. 

Report on Shenandoah Accident 

The following is quoted from the report of the Board of 
Investigation on the accident to the Shenandoah on Jan. 16: 

“All reasonable precautions for the safety of the ship had 
been taken. There was a watch stationed on board during 
the test, and during this inclement weather a relief watch 
was kept at the base of the mast ready to go on board in 
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case it was decided to have the ship take the air. Strain 
readings were being taken regularly, and up to the time of 
the carrying away of the nose cap there had been no strain 
recorded that would show that the ship was being danger- 
ously strained. The ship was provisioned, fueled, and watered 
and prepared to take the air and ride out a storm in case 
conditions became dangerous. The Captain of the Shenan- 
doah, Coradr. Frank R. McCrary, U.S.N., had been on board 
up to 5 p. m. of the 16th at which time ho left the ship, be- 
lieving, from the weather conditions at the time that the worst 
of the winds were over and that the weather was moderating. 
He remained at his home, in the vicinity of the mast, and * 
received no reports that would lead him to believe that alarm- 
ing conditions existed. He was ready to go on board at any 
time his presence may have become necessary. 

“Every officer, enlisted man and civilian employee on board 
end at the station performed his duties to the best of his 
ability, and there is no blame or censure resting upon anyone 
connected with this emergency. 

“Opinion : That the design of the ship and connections to 
the mooring mast should be such that the connections to the 
mast should give way before the ship damaged. This is be- 
lieved to he best accomplished by making the connection 
between the mooring cone and the outrigger on the nose cap 
■lie weakest point in the link, and so arranged that these parts 
. ! : not jamb and become stronger than desired.” 

( Signed : ) Frank Lyon 

Robert AY. Cabaxiss 
Lucian M. Grant. 

Aircraft Operations During Maneuvers at Cule- 
bra, P. R. 

The Aircraft Squadrons of the Scouting Fleet assigned to 
flic Black Fleet, under Rear Admiral Dayton, played an im- 
|M>rtant rale in the defense of the island of Culebra, Porto 
Rico, against Admiral Coontz's Blue Fleet proceeding from 
Panama. Black aircraft made contact with the Blue forees 
about 60 mi. south of the island and carried out a bombing 
attack which was countered by aircraft from the U.S.S. Lang- 
ley. aircraft carrier, accompanying the Blue Fleet. In com- 
menting on this engagement a high ranking officer who was 

“\Ye linve appreciated very much having the Langley with 
us. and she has certainly demonstrated very clearly her value 
to all the Fleet. This was due not only to the character of 
the vessel, but to the spirit and energy of all her officers and 
men. Off Colon she accomplished almost the impossible, 
operating continually against an overwhelming superiority of 
"Black" aircraft. I was surprised and pleased to see her very 
prompt and effective work, with her fighting planes, when 
attacked in a rough sea by bombers. They were off like a 
flash and sitting on the bombers’ tails in a most uncomfortable 
position for the bombers if it had been real war. All this 
air work has been an eyeopener to most people, and made so 
principally by the pep and ability of the Air Forces.” 

The Marine Corps aviation detachment operating with the 
Murine Garrison based at Culebra cooperated with the air- 
craft of the Scouting Fleet in the defense of the islnnd. The 
mine sweeping and landing operations carried on during the 
night following the establishment of contact between the 
forces, by Admiral Taylor's detachment from the Blue Fleet 
were subjected to the continuous attack of Black aircraft, 
which employed flares to illuminate the enemy ships with great 
success, facilitating the work of the shore batteries. 

Langley Fliers Lost Three Days 
Three days in the jungle was the experience that befell 
two aviators attached to the U.S.S. Langley during the recent 
maneuvers in the Caribbean. They had been on a photo- 
graphic scouting mission over the Isthmus of Panama when 
they were caught in a storm and forced down in the moun- 
tains near the Pacific end of the Canal. The plane was 
completely wrecked. The pilot, Lieut. S. H. Wooster, U.S.N., 
escaped unscathed and his mechanic, Chief Machinists Mate 
J. .1. Dimshock, suffered only minor injuries. For three days 
they struggled in the jungle, living on the emergency rations 
that they saved from the wrecked plane, striving to reach 
civilization. Finally they appeared at David, on the Pacific 
coast, somewhat the worse, in appearance at least, for their 


experience. In the meantime search operations had been car- 
ried on by planes, search parties and by radio, which were 
suspended when word came from David that the lost 
aviators had walked in under their own motive power. 

Instead of emergency rations of chocolate and Navy beans, 
onions and eggs figured in recent attacks by Naval aircraft 
against the Panama Canal and “enemy” vessels. But this 
strong diet was not used to feed the aviators. Instead it was 
used with deadly precision as bombs, and provided much 
cleaning up work on the U.S.S. California and the locks of 
the Canal. 

Aerological Rating Badge 

An insignia for the new “Aerologist" rating in the Navy 
has been selected by the Bureau of Navigation. The insignia 
consists of a circle, shaded on one side, designating a partly 
cloudy sky, pierced by an arrow, denoting wind force and 
direction. This is flanked on each side by the usual aviation 
wings. The design chosen was selected from four submitted 
by the Aerological Section of the Bureau of Aeronautics. 
These four, designs were made up from suggestions received 
from the different Navy aerological units, and the final design 
is thus in reality a product of the service. 

San Diego Wars on Gophers 

A campaign to exterminate the gophers inhabiting the land- 
ing field at the Naval Air Station at San Diego has been 
launched. Traps and poison are being furnished to the sta- 
tion by the Department of Agriculture, and experts of the 
Biological Survey of that Department are cooperating in the 
fight on the pests. The gophers burrow in the ground and 
make mounds and holes on the landing field that interfere 
with plane operations. 

Marines Welcome Henderson at Port-au-Prince 

When the U.S.S. Henderson, with the Major General Com- 
mandant and press representatives on board stopped at Port 
an Prince, Haiti, five planes of the Marine Observation Squad- 
ron Two stationed then* flew over the vessel to welcome the 
party. Two press representatives were given flights in the 
planes of the Squadron after they had landed. 


CALENDAR 

OF AERONAUTICAL EVENTS 

March 7-8. 

Curtiss Marine Flying Trophy Race 

March 15. 

Start of World Flight of the U. S. 

March 31. 

Closing date for papers submitted to 
Royal Aeronautical Society of Great 

April 23. 

National Balloon Kace, San Antonio. 
Tex. 

International Aircraft Ex posit on. 

June 3-7/. 

June 75. 

Gordon Bennett International Balloon 

June 21. 

Annual F.A.I. Conference, Paris. 

June 22. 

Commodore Beaumont International 
Cup Race for high speed airplanes. 

July, 5-6. 

Zenith International Airplane Effici- 
ency Race, Paris. France, 

Au ‘ '“ L 

"lour de h ranee des Avionnettes. ' 
International Round-France race for 
light airplanes. 

Oct. 2-4. 

International Air Races, met. Pulitzer 
Trophy Race, Dayton, Ohio. 

Oct. 24-25. 


Dec. 17. 

Twenty-first anniversary of the first 
successful airplane flight. 
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The unheralded appearance of ihe word "aerialiatic" under the tig* 
nature of a high N.A.A. official tremr to have been somewhat of a shock 
to several of our readers. But the commotion leaves us rather cold. 
We have not been officially notified as to what the word really means. 


The possibilities of this new adjective are by the 
ful. One naturally would derive from it "aerialistic 

iubt°yT.icaM V such 'weful ^ooTn.”* as" (!)"a M^t^L 


estate and (3) masticat 
A friend of ours at 

the N.A.A. This is 
equanimity. The off 


uggests that perhaps the appears 



Reporting Sergeant Conrad's parachut 
/Ven. York Tribune writes: "This is the 
without being equipped with a superchart: 

itT’pilots ^tuiiafly’carr^. '° ** ’ h0r ' ° f ' h ' 


!e descent from ^2 1.500 ft, Tl,e 
know the reason jwhy: the Air 
ONE WING LOW 
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MISSOURI 

ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

Airplanes. Motors, Parts, Supplies; Shops and Hangars 
ANGLUM, MO. 

ii.unois FLY THEM YOURSELF 

Jl '’ LEARN ON AVRO and DH6. 

The AVRO H js fast enough so you con really learn to By 

New vo k aJ t E cha ^ beb ’- i ° n aircraft ca °' ’ pn 

ilunois mid. WEST AIRWAYS CORP. 

MONMOUTH. ILL. 

CURTISS FIELD. CARDEN CITY. LONC ISLAND 
KENILWORTH FIELD. BUFFALO. N. Y. 
FLYING STATION. ATLANTIC CITY. N. J. 
CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR CO., INC. 

Illinois PARTRIDGE, Inc. 

Aeronautical Instruction 
Aero Club ol Illinois Mail Address- 

Field. Chicago, Ul. „ t „ Bookul 430 S. Michigan Ave. 

FEW TORS ROWE FLIERS 

p ry an a BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

Illinois LEARN TO FLY 

Courses at Write 

Lowest Kates for Details 

VARNEY AIRCRAFT CO., PEORIA, ILL. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 

KOKOM o' A vTatI O N CORP. 

Kokomo. Indiana 

ALL TYPES OF CURTISS PLANES 

TEXAS 

SAN ANTONIO AVIATION 5 MOTOR SCHOOL 
So th IT MUN,C,PAL FIELD 

AIRPLANES. ENCINES, PARTS. SUPFuWsHOPS, HANGARS 

‘‘""the skysyne corporation 

* DAY AERIAL ADVERTISING 
OFFICE Oct our price, FIRST AIRDROME 

711 Bt5umor? W *‘ 3 P ‘*o" “ your ^gan^FleM 

Virginia BIG STONE GAP 

Training in JNS. AVROS. STANDARDS and CANUCKS. 
P Wp»"fo' r aa]* rT> ' nR ' PI J? t " gr * pl | > '’ * u hinds Commercial Flying. 
W. H. WREN BIG STONE CAP VA. 

"white BEAR LAKE, MINN. 
Harold G. Peterson Aircraft Company 
SCHOOL OF AVIATION 


WISCONSIN 

CURTISS-WISCONSIN AEROPLANE CO. 

FLYING SCHOOL 
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Publisher’s News Letter 


A subscriber who occupies a prominent position 
in flying field circles writes: “The Publisher's 
News Letter discloses some interesting conditions 
affecting the publishing of Aviation and the 
various manufacturing concerns. Kindly permit 
me, in renewing my subscription, to say a word in 
appreciation. I trust no circumstance or combina- 
tion of circumstances will prevent you from con- 
tinuing the publication of this journal. You cover 
a field of particular interest to me, and there must 
be many others who find it pleasant and profitable 
reading.” Such letters from men who know avia- 
tion are greatly encouraging at a time when the 
aeronautical industry is passing through the most 
serious crisis it has ever known. As we said in 
our last issue, there is virtually a shut-down in all 
the factories. 


Perhaps a word or two about publications may 
make our position clearer to our readers. There 
are three kinds of specialized magazines. They 
are called class, technical and trade papers. Class 
papers appeal to groups who. are interested in the 
general aspects of development. Technical papers 
are obviously devoted to scientific discussions. 
Trade papers give the news, plans and attitude of 
the industry that they seek to serve. 

Aviation in its earlier years was essentially 
a technical paper. At that time there was little 
or no scientific aeronautical information available 
to those who wished to keep up with the latest 
progress. Later, during the War. publication of 
technical details was greatly restricted. After the 
War, the volume of accumulated technical data 
was so vast that even yet some of it is not in 
print. Other agencies came into existence for the 
dissemination of this valuable treasure store, mak- 
ing it practically unneccessary for the periodicals 
to devote their limited space to it. But at the same 
time there arose a demand for news of the services, 
not in the form of articles, but as accounts of the 
happenings. The aeronautical industry had come 
into being. The news of its technical and indus- 
trial development became a necessity. So, Avia- 
tion has tried in its modest way to serve its 
readers by giving them a cross between a trade 
paper and a popular technical journal. And, it 
is the only publication that covers this field. 


Others are devoted to more general discussions of 
aeronautics or to highly specialized objects. 


The above will let our readers understand why 
Aviation, almost exclusively prints the news of 
the industry and its problems. They are funda- 
mental. we are convinced. The government is 
spending more than $50,000. 000 a year on its 
air program. This, of course, is a larger sum 
than the appropriations, but includes pay. allow- 
ances. field upkeep and other items that do not 
appear in the budgets. In fact some persons have 
placed the figure much higher. With all this ex- 
penditure there were less than two hundred new 
airplanes built in the country last year. That 
shows why we feel that the basic factor of the 
whole problem is industrial. A pyramid standing 
on its apex is comparable to the instability of our 
aeronautical situation. Cavalry without horses, a 
navy without ships or an army without transport 
is comparable to an air service without aircraft. 
So. again we believe that the disintegration of the 
American aircraft industry is a blow at our na- 
tional defense. The relationship between the in- 
dustry and the government is not impossible of 
solution. Abroad it is a relationship that makes 
for national defense and a substantial industrial 
development. It can and must be given the most 
intelligent thought of our governmental officials and 
also the industry itself. 


This unfortunate and disastrous crisis is not 
wholly the fault of the officials in charge. The 
system of letting contracts by bidding is largely 
to blame. With standard products this method 
works satisfactorily, but with an industry where 
almost all the development work is subject to in- 
termittent orders; where factories have to be kept 
open between contracts, and where some firms 
maintain engineering staffs and some do not. the 
price question becomes involved. Where the in- 
dividual constructors are. as they have been, taking 
orders at losses, the inevitable deficits occur, which 
after a time cause an almost hopeless condition.. 
It is just this situation that the industry finds itself 
in. With the services afraid to order present air- 
craft and the industry marking time, it is a blue 
outlook for everyone connected with the art. 
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FOR SALE 

HS2L FLYING BOATS 
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FOR SALE — Now 20 x 4 cord tires, while they lest, $4.00 
eac h; resistnll goggles, $.'1.00 ; spark pings. 10 for $1.50. 
Crawford Airplane Co., Venire, Calif. 

JVt’Tsfirr srs.'s. 

Hand held for oblique pictures. $150.00. Harold 

771 Westminster Rond, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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FOR SALE— New Jenny props, any make, $10.00; now 




Back of It All 



To dramatize the power of engineering 
which stands back of it all is far more 



THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 
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WHERE TO PROCURE EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 


Speed & Drift Indicator 


:e and factory 
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PROPELLERS FOR LIGHT PLANES 

HAMILTON AERO MFG. CO.. MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


—PETREL MODEL FOUR— 

Flown from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mex 
over 3.000 miles of the roughest cross country 


EDWARD P. WARNER 

Consultant in Aeronautical Engineering 
Commercial Operation of Aircraft. 
Mass. Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Who’* Who in American Aeronautics 

sod valuable informeUon not heretofore "brought together \ 

ONE DOLLAR PER COPY 

THE GARDNER, MOFFAT CO., Inc. 
225 Fourth Ave. New York 


YACKEY AIRCRAFT COMPANY 


BEST OFFER BEFORE APRIL 1st 


AVIATOR JONES A 


0 ORCHARD BEACH. MAINE 
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? PARTICULARS APPLY: — 


are used all 
over the world. 
more than 10,000 Aircraft. 

Fitted to the winners of the foil owing — Coupe Gordon Bennett. 2 Coupee 
Deutsch. Pulitzer. Circuit de Brescia. The Worlds Speed Record; The Aeriel 
Derby. The Deulsch Cup, 1922. The British Speed Record; The Italian Grand 
Cup, Coupe Zenilh. 1923; The World s Altitude Record, etc. 


ETABLISSEMENTS LAMBLIN 36, Boulevard Bourdon, Neuilly-sur-Seine. 


$ 2500 . 

The WACO Three Seater 



Regardless of price or power, the WACO still stands 

forsTal| a field’ e us! : 0g,Cal C ° mmerC ' al ° r pleasure ship 

High performance achieved through efficient design 

Best all around performance ever realized with the 
OX motor. 

A ship you can afford to own and will enjoy to fly. 
Some April and May deliveries still available. 

Why not send for the Booklet. 

THE ADVANCE AIRCRAFT CO. 

TROY, OHIO (not N. Y.) 


NIGHT SKY ADVERTISING 



Night Sky Advertising is operated exclusive- 
ly in the United Slates by the Night Aero 
Advertising Corporation, who own all 
United States Letters Patent and pending, 
both in America and abroad, for 
Illuminated Advertising Signs used 

on Airplanes 

and will promptly and vigorously prosecute 
all infringements. 

NIGHT AERO ADVERTISING CORP. 

552 SEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 

Penn. 4158 


Gibbons Landing and Launching Devices 

Will make it possible to establish practicable and safe landing places in 
the heart of every Town or City and upon Rocky Coasts and Large Ships. 

Covered bp Domestic and Foreign Patents 

DEPARTMENT OF AERONAUTICAL LANDING AND LAUNCHING DEVICES 


THE GIBBONS COMPANY 

OFFICE 318 COLUMBIA STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S.A. 

Established 1869 
Over hair a century 


Telephone# 
Henry 0868-0869 
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PROGRESS 

in Flying Waits on no One. 

Keep Currently informed. 

Begin Right by Mailing the 
Coupon Today. 


